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VIEWS FJiOM THE TOP OF A BLUFF; 



" Astrea in search of the 1$ew Atlantis." 



HIS world we view from 
our eminence is very un- 
like the world you see 
from Trinity Church 
spire, or Crystal Palace 
observatory. In truth it is as 
opposite a world as may be. 
Yours is the world positive — 
ours is the world latent ; and except some 
small beginnings of life, invisible. Yet 
ours is not a small world, either, for from 
this our observatory the eye can follow 
the sweep of the river (the Missouri is 
convalescent now) a distance of half a 
hundred miles ; and overlook an extent 
of prairie whose measurement we should 
not like Lo give for fear of your unbelief. 
Perched on this bluff, we daily take our 
observations. It were enough to reward 
us for the climbing, only to breathe this 
rarefied air ; yet in connection with this 
enjoyment we look upon a landscape of 
the loveliest sublimity — loveliest, we say, 
because, although peak upon peak of the 
highlands rise around us, the soft and 
various shadows which lie upon their ver- 
dant slopes, and in their wooded ravines, 
and that peculiar atmosphere which gives 
so great a range of vision in so picture- 
like a scope, impart that serenity — that 
softness and beauty, which are as enchant- 
ing, as indescribable. Look which way 
you will, the eye and heart are ravished. 
The dreamy hills ; the vast prairies that 
undulate as though an ocean rolled be- 
neath ; the frequent streams bordered with 
trees; the picturesque groves that gem 
the emerald slopes, and the glimmering 
river that parts us from a country equally 
beautiful — all conspire to urge upon the 
exultant sense the memory of Eden. We 
gaze and find nothing to wish for, but that 
all those we love, and who love beauty, 
were by our side to look with us upon 
these Elysian fields ; and to feel as we do 
the utter incapacity of language to convey 
the impression of what we perceive, 

Yet think not, oh gentle reader! that 
these scenes of beauty are without the 
presence of a shadow. No matter how 
often the flowers of Eden are repeated on 
our earth, ' the trail of the serpent is over 
them all ' sooner or later : and men are 



here already, calculating the exact worth 
in dimes and dollars of all this loveliness. 
'Claim-pens' stand like sentinels on every 
hill ; — cities are staked out wherever an 
ambitious ' company ' can find a promising 
site ; and every stream is covered with 
ferry charters. 

We have a city in our eye this momont 
— the so-named city of Omaha ; with the 
handsomest plateau in the world, and as 
many hills as Rome. Look at that party 
of strangers strolling up from the river ! 
They walk (for omnibuses are not an 
indigenous product of a new country) 
slowly up from the ferry to the only hotel, 
stand, and gaze from its porch, while they 
ask several questions — then finally are 
seen by twos and threes ascending Capitol 
Hill ; or standing on its summit, showing 
clear and distinct as cedars against the 
back-ground of the sky; and pointing 
hither and thither, as ' one by one they 
separate from the whole the chief attrac- 
tions of the prospect. They walk back 
and forth, and up and down, for an hour 
or two, and then we behold them saunter- 
ing back to the hotel, each with a bunch 
of prairie flowers in his hand, or perchance 
adorning a button-hole. Now you might 
guess that they were talking of the new 
country and its prospects. Town propri- 
etors, citizens and strangers, are grouped 
together in earnest conversation. One has 
a story to tell of his town site — another of 
coal found on his claim — and another that 
the surveyors could not use the needle on 
his farm at a certain ravine — and others 
talk of the resources of the country in 
general. The stranger may think there 
is too little woodland ; but observation has 
proven that were not the prairies burnt 
over every year, there would be a rapid 
new growth, and that in the future we 
shall have more and not less timber. 
Speculations of various kinds are dis- 
cussed — the advantages of the country 
admitted and exaggerated — the disadvan- 
tages kept modestly in the back-ground, 
and an enthusiasm, real or apparent, dif- 
fuses itself amongst people. Withal, we 
think there is much reality in it. 

Of all we behold from our eminence, 
nothing is so picturesque and yet so 
melancholy as the California emigration. 
Day after day, their trains of white 
covered wagons, drawn by three or five 
yokes of oxen, drag their slow length 
along the road that winds up from the 
river, and over the hills and out of sight, 
only to make room for more. Herds of 



cattle are driven by mounted men, whose 
faces are "bronzed by sun and wind, and 
whose stout frames seem made for endu- 
rance ; yet how many of whom, men and 
herds, never reach their destination. — 
We went out once half a days 1 ride on 
the emigrant road; and we found the 
way marked by mounds and bleaching 
bones. On that same day we saw the 
Mormon graveyard at Winter Quar- 
ters, five miles from Omaha ; where the 
Mormons tarried on their exodus from 
the States, and built a village. Not a 
house, however, is left standing — they 
burnt every dwelling, and left only the 
graves of their dead, seven hundred in 
number, who perished by diseases engen- 
dered by hardships and improper diet, 
to mark the spot of their tarrying. We 
have talked with the Mormons about their 
journeying in the wilderness, and have been 
horrified at the account of their sufferings. 
Many families lived a whole year in their 
wagons, while one after another was 
stricken down by disease, and unable to 
build themselves a more comfortable 
shelter ; and children were born and died 
in these tents of misery. Their pains and 
persecutions rendered them vindictive, and 
when they departed a place they cursed 
it, that it might never prosper for their 
enemies. Many of them aTe yet at Coun- 
cil Bluff, too poor to join their brethren 
in the great city of Salt Lake. Here, 
too, we heard of a tragedy founded in 
their "peculiar institution." A poor 
young woman, whose husband had recent- 
ly married a second wife, was discovered 
by her neighbors hanging by the neck, 
dead, suspended to the rafters of her 
cabin, while her infant was- holding by 
her garments, crying piteously. That 
was all. She had never complained, but 
the story points a moral. 

Wretched as these Mormons are in 
many cases, and blamable as their re- . 
ligion may be, they have pioneered the 
way in all this western world. Indepen- 
dence, Weston, St. Joseph's, Council 
Bluffs, and many more places, now en- 
terprising cities, owe their present exist- 
ence and prosperity to the Mormons. And 
now westward of the Rocky Mountains is 
the Salt Lake city, a resting and furnishing 
place for the starved and weary caravans of 
emigrants who go beyond : and the city of 
hope to many who travel the weary road 
that reaches it. We look down upon the 
train now winding along the base of Capi- 
tol Hill, and behold women and children, 
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and men, young and old, with hundreds of 
cattle, and sigh as we think of the scorch- 
ing suns, the chilling winds, the stifling 
murderous sands, the toil and weariness, the 
danger and death they are daring, for what? 
How many of those innocent children may 
perish perhaps by the hands of hostile In- 
dians ! How many parents die, leaving or- 
phans upon this terrible journey! Yet 
the courage and hardihood which inspire 
these emigrants is that which has founded 
the welfare of the States. Some spirits 
there are and must be to dare toil and 
danger, in order to make a way for the 
less resolute. We who sit quietly specu- 
lating upon their probable fate, are content 
to remain upon the margin of civiliza- 
tion. It is enough for us that we can 
drive out every day or two over the finest 
natural roads in the world, to be delighted 
with fresh scenes of gentle beauty, to 
breathe the pure air of the prairies, and 
come suddenly in view of a herd of fine 
deer, or to pick up a pair of. elk-horns fit 
to adorn the lodge of Charles the IXth; 
and return to dine at a veritable hotel with 
people fresh from the States. 

It is pleasant for us, tooj that to-day we 
can cast our eyes toward the : northern 
side of Omaha, just where the creek 
makes a bend, and a fringe of elms partial- 
ly conceals them from view, and behold the 
camp of the Omaha tribe of Indians on 
their removal. Pleasant, not because we 
do not pity the poor Indian, but because 
we would rather they should be away ; 
and because their camp makes at this dis- 
tance a pretty picture. There are a hun- 
dred or more little peaked tents standing 
in a semi-circle; and moving amongst 
them, or scattered over the plain, are men 
women and children, " some in rags, and 
some in shags, and some in velvet gown:" 
or rather, some in blankets, some in half- 
civilized garb, and others in no dress at 
all : — the no dress being- confined to the 
boys of the tribe. All day yesterday they 
were coming up from Bellevue, the Mis- 
sion, in a straggling procession ; the 
squaws leading the pack-horses, and them- 
selves carrying packs, often surmounted 
by a papoose. Poor squaws ! they were 
indeed objects of commiseration, and gave 
us some ideas sympathetic with women's 
rights; and we marveled, while we ob- 
served the indolent ease of their lords, 
whether Adam thus treated his Eve, or 
whether this degradation came upon human 
nature since the exile from Paradise. 
It would require the imagination of a 



Cooper to perceive much that is noble or 
admirable in the characters of these In- 
dians, so cowardly and poor and dirty are 
they. But all the same ought their wrongs 
to excite our compassion, since their very 
helplessness makes the crimes committed 
against them the more heinous. 

But good or bad, they are once more 
resigning their homes to the white-faces 
their fathers hated, and they can only fear ; 
and we must feel pity for them — both on 
account of their dread of the Sioux, and 
their wretched poverty. Even now, the 
chiefs are saying farewell, in the most 
friendly manner, to the group of gentle- 
men collected to gaze upon their people 
with the cold eyes of curiosity alone. 
Perhaps never again in their lives will 
they stand on this hill, so familiar to them, 
where we do now, nor ever again tread 
this flowery plain, once their own home. 
" Lo, the poor Indian !" 

Nestled in an opening between the hills, 
on the Iowa side, is the town of Council 
Bluffs — the Kanesville of the Mormons. 
We think that in no place of its size will 
one meet such a motley crowd of men. If 
you have come out here believing that you 
were getting away from the world with 
which you were acquainted, do not venture 
to raise your eyes at table, nor stroll about 
the hotels, when the stages are coming in ; 
for most assuredly you recognize half-a- 
dozen people immediately. It is a daring 
deed to take one of them by the hand, so 
much strength and heartiness does it im- 
part to their grasp to find themselves sur- 
prised, as you are yourself, by these un- 
expected meetings. But if you escape 
being crushed in the first impetuosity of 
gladness, you are safe enough thereafter ; 
the expansiveness of the country seeming 
to impart the same principle to the minds 
of the El Dorado seekers, who all soon 
become intensely indifferent to anything 
but the immortal I. Withal, we liked the 
Bluff City, and lingered many a day among 
its beautiful hills, enjoying its kaleido- 
scope of views, and endeavoring to fix some 
of them on the tablets of our mind. But 
this city of Omaha is the one over whose 
future we love to dream. What, though 
its several miles of city lots present 
an almost unbroken green? It is easy 
to fancy what magnificent structures 
will one day line its streets, now indicated 
by rows of stakes alone. What though, 
when the august body of the Legislature 
met here last winter, its members were 
forced to dine in a shanty paved with saw- 



dust ? Another winter they will have as 
good a dining-room as need be ; and by- 
and-by, when the capitol sits on its chosen 
hill, no doubt the genius of hotels will keep 
pace with the progress of the State, and 
our elect be suitably served at a second 
St. Nicholas. It cannot be any matter 
that these sixty houses that have come 
here since last September, are only tem- 
porary things, many of them lined with 
cloth instead of plaster ; so much the bet- 
ter — they will have to give place to some- 
thing substantial soon. Indeed, some 
amusing reminiscences of these "whisper- 
ing galleries," as they are called, might 
be related by those who were here during 
the session of the Legislature. Many a 
member listened unwillingly to the anathe- 
mas heaped upon him by his neighbors in 
the next room ; neither was the acting 
Governor spared. We know by experience 
how much more distinct every sound ut- 
tered becomes under these circumstances, 
than if there were no partitions at all. For 
our part, when we wanted to hold a coun- 
cil, we took our friend by the arm, and 
walked out on a bluff ; so that all these 
hills are " council bluffs " in reality. 

It is not much matter, either, that the 
Missouri is the most uncertain of rivers ; 
there are men who are vexed with its ca- 
prices to good effect, and who are resolved 
to bring the " iron horse " to their aid, and 
so bring about a time when " a boat ! a 
boat !" Will not thrill all hearts as it does 
now. Hear how some wit has described the 
condition of these expectant sufferers : 

Upon Missouri's treacherous shore, 

From railroads far remote, 
There stood a throng of anxious men 

All waiting for a boat. 

Unanimous was the complaint 
Proceeding from each throat : 
" When will this cursed river rise ? 
We're waiting for a boat !" 

Printer. 

"^We've not sufficient paper left 
On which to print a note ; 
We're forced to stop our press till the 
Arrival of the boat." 

Merchant. 

" Our stock of goods are all run out ; 
No money's now afloat, 
And business is exceeding dull — 
We're waiting for a boat." 

Hotel-keeper, 

"■ I can't obtain provisions here, 
There's neither chick nor shoat ; 
My guests are all dissatisfied— 
I'm waiting for a boat." 
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Builder. 

" I'm tired of this ; to business I 
My time cannot devote ; 
There's nothing here to build with— I 
Am waiting for a boat." 

Tailor. 

" I can't get stuff of any kind 
Enough to make a coat ; 
My customers are all in rags — 
I'm waiting for a boat." 

Liquor-seller. 

" My liquor I can't recommend, 
I know it scalds the throat ; 
Polks swear I'm selling * poison ■ — but 
I'm waiting for a boat." 

Lawyer. 

" I'll lose that case unless I've the 
Authority to quote ; 
My library has not arrived — 
I'm waiting for a boat." 

Doctor. 

" That patient I must try to save — 
If I'd some antidote 
I think that I could cure him — but 
I'm waiting for a boat." 

Missionary. 

" I left my home to aid the church, 
The Christian cause promote, 
But Bibles here are very scarce — 
I'm waiting for a boat." 

Politician. 

"My county I must represent. 
If I can get the vote— 
(There's no inhabitants there yet) 
I'm waiting for a boat." 

Town Proprietor. 

" My • site ' might soon be settled, and 
Become a place of note, 
If emigrants could get there — I 
Am waiting for a boat." 

Lone Husband. 

' I hope my wife will soon get here, 
Its six weeks since she wrote — 
Why don't she take the stage, instead 
Of waiting for the boat?" 

Thus, where Missouri's shallow tide 

No tribulations bloat, 
Those anxious men with folded arms 

Were waiting for a boat. 

But even now the shrill whistle pierces 
our ear. Behold the effect! Not a man 
but rushed to the river to convince his 
eyes that his ears have not deceived him. 
Even so we ; but we steal a glance back- 
ward at the magnificent sunset crowning 
Capitol Hill ; and confusedly wonder how 
long our painters will continue to import 
"Italian Sunsets." 




PEECY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 



HE appear- 
ance of " Tre- 
lawney's Re- 
collections of 
Byron and 
Shelley," re- 
calls these two great 
hearts most vividly to 
mind, since it was 
Trelawney's fortune 
to be present at the 
last sad rites of both dead poets — the one 
at Missolonghi, in Greece, and the other 
on the sand3 of the bay of Naples, whose 
waters washed ashore the precious body 
which they had engulphed. It is over the 
memory of the last that we most reverent- 
ly dwell. Byron linked so much that is 
bad with his greatness that we find fewer 
regrets for his loss ; but for his brother 
poet, too early lost, there is a tear and a 
sigh, even now, when so many years have 
passed since the cremation on the shores 
of the Bay. 

One of those great spirits whose divine 
illumination would have contributed most 
gloriously to the flood of light being poured 
upon the nineteenth century, was forever 
extinguished upon earth when the boat 
which held Shelley went down in the 
storm. Oh! wild, ungovernable elements, 
why did you seize upon him who was your 
lover and impassioned admirer, and snatch 
him from us before the majestic mind 
within him had grown to its full maturity 1 
Almost we might dream over again as a 
reality, the myth of Ilylos and the nymphs 
of the Leamander, who for love of him, 
dragged him down to their watery palaces. 
The sea-maidens may have sought to re- 
tain him, but they could not have even his 
body, and the sacrifice was in vain. Hu- 
manity might bitterly bewail his loss, for 
if ever it had a true and fearless friend, it 
had it in him ; and now it will always 
remain impossible to compute the loss it 
suffered since its youthful poet and cham- 
pion perished, " with ull his imperfections 
on his head " and all the glow of genius 
in his heart. And still more is his early 
fate to be deeply regretted, since in the 
heat and passion of his untamed enthu- 
siasm he did and said many things, which 
in his riper years he would doubtless have 
retracted, and which now by their baleful 
influence, somewhat dim the radiant light 
of one of the brightest stars that ever arose 



in the heaven of poesy. " Oh ! that Shel- 
ley had lived ten years or twenty years 
longer ! " we sigh, as with beating heart 
and strange elevation of thought and en- 
thusiasm, we drink in the essence of his 
impassioned spirit, and yet occasionally 
shrink from the excesses into which his 
very virtues carried him. He felt so 
deeply, so painfully, so generously, that 
he sought to do too much — to- effect too 
sudden changes in the world which he saw 
rushing blindly into many miseries. If he 
had lived to temper his genius with more 
discretion, who shall say what his influence 
for good must have been % His poetry is 
as tender, glowing and sweet as if he 
were all poetry, and yet his philosophy is 
equal to it. He had an almost Christ-like 
love of Humanity, and wish to serve it ; 
his piercing vision could not but detect the 
evils and bigotries which were the chief 
causes of its misfortunes, and he fell into 
the mistake of accusing the inaccusable 
Majesty for the perversions which man 
alone was guilty of. It is no wonder that 
a gentle and sensitive soul like his, con- 
templating the cruelties and atrocities 
which have marked every shape of re- 
ligious fanaticism throughout the ages, 
should, in the first impetuosity of its 
judgment, condemn all religions alike. 
Christ came into the world and preached 
the doctrines of love, forgiveness and self- 
sacrifice, the very spirit of which animated 
the bosom of Shelley, and therefore he 
was a Christian unknown to himself; but 
he forgot the doctrine preached, and looked 
at its results in the burning of heretics, the 
tortures of the Inquisition, and the fearful 
fanaticism of the Crusaders who bore the 
cross to the east and west, only as the 
signal of plunder, murder and inhuman 
rapine and cruelty. Striving to think 
clearly into the secret of this great problem, 
indignation overtook him too suddenly, 
and blinded eyes which might have gazed 
unfalteringly upon the noonday sun of 
truth. Yet we believe that in a few more 
years he would have shaken off the film 
and gazed with undaunted vision into the 
heart of life, and told us in convincing 
words of beauty what he saw and knew. 
It is enough to condemn, to the prejudiced 
and cowardly, all the magnificent truths 
which he did utter in the ears of his fellow 
men, that he made some mistakes. It is 
enough for them to assert that he was a 
' pantheist, 1 and immediately their ears 
and eyes are closed to the wonderful wor- 
ship and pean of praise which breathe 



